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DRAWING BY WILLIAM SHARP IN NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


Hitler’s war has brought to Europe all the horrors portrayed in the Book of Revelation—Conquest, Famine, Slaughter, and 


Battle of Europe Reaches Climax 


FTER more than five years of the 
most destructive war in history, 
end of the struggle in Europe is 
yin sight. So crushing have been 
p blows dealt the Nazi armies in the 
that General Eisenhower has 
tlared that they have been defeated. 
In the years to come, volumes will 
written about the European phase 
if World War II, and still others about 
he war in the Pacific. It will probably 
@considered the most important turn- 
point in all human history, for 
will the world be the same as it 
that autumn morning in 1939 
m Hitler unleashed the forces of 
barism and destruction upon the 
Because history has now reached one 
its climactic stages, we are devoting 
rge part of this issue of THE AMER- 
OBSERVER to the European war. 
her it ends this week or next, or 
ies on a few weeks longer, a mili- 
ity decision cannot long be delayed. 
that reason, we are presenting to 
readers a history of the high- 
ats of the war—in pictures, in maps, 
in dates. In this article, we shall 
; mpt, in a short space, to discuss 
e broad outlines of the struggle. 
@ the light of history, World War II 
be considered a continuation of 
First World War because while the 
ceased firing on November 11, 
mS, there was never peace between 


the two wars. The intervening years 
have been properly considered the 
“long armistice,’ when the seeds for 
renewed armed conflict were sown and 
grew until the guns started firing once 
more. 

History will charge the victors of 
the First World War with their share 
of responsibility for the second strug- 
gle within a generation which engulfed 
the entire globe. In 1918, the Allies 
had defeated Germany decisively on 
the battlefield, but they were unable 
to win the peace. They did not know 
how to organize the peace and their 
efforts to stick together in peace as 
they had done in war came to naught. 

All must bear a share of responsi- 
bility for this tragedy. The United 
States washed its hands of all Euro- 
pean affairs by refusing to become a 
member of the League of Nations and 
other organizations designed to pro- 
mote international cooperation and 
preserve the peace. We said in effect 
that we had no interest in European 
politics, although this assertion was 
belied by the fact that our interest had 
cost us hundreds of thousands of our 
young men and billions of our national 
treasure. 

Nor were the other Allies able to 
work out a formula for cooperation to 
preserve the peace. There was bicker- 
ing. There was disagreement upon 
what should be the joint policy toward 


Germany. England and France were 
frequently at odds, at times trying to 
rebuild a defeated Germany as a bal- 
ance against the new Russia which 
had gone Communist during the final 
stages of the last war. 

Searcely a decade had passed after 
the last war before the opening guns 
of a new world conflict were fired, for 
the battles began as far back as Sep- 
tember 1931, when Japan invaded the 
Chinese province of Manchuria, with- 
out interference from the rest of the 
world. This was the signal to the 
other powers to plan their campaigns 
of conquest. 

Even before Adolf Hitler became 
supreme ruler of Germany in March 
1933, the Germans had successfully 
defied the Versailles Treaty by secretly 
rearming. The Nazis continued the 
rearmament program openly, and soon 
started their campaign of aggression. 
On March 7, 1936, nine years to the 
day before American troops crossed 
the Rhine at Remagen, Hitler sent his 
troops into the Rhineland in open de- 
fiance of the Versailles Treaty. 

Hitler could have been stopped when 
he invaded the Rhineland, but again 
the Allies could not agree upon joint 
action. The British and French hesi- 
tated and Hitler became firmly en- 
trenched in Cologne, Coblenz, and 
other key cities upon the Rhine. He 
openly flouted the Allies, having been 


encouraged by their failure to act 
against Japan in 1931 or against Italy 
in 1935 when that country launched 
her war of conquest against Ethiopia. 
Hitler played for big stakes and easily 
won his gamble by the paralysis of will 
of the former Allies. 

From 1936 on, the world moved omi- 
nously toward war, although Hitler 
could been have stopped on his path of 
aggression had the Allies been able to 
agree upon a united policy. The fol- 
lowing year, he and Mussolini openly 
aided the forces of General Franco in 
Spain during the civil war. They thus 
gained experience in the use of weap- 
ons of modern warfare and partici- 
pated in what has been called a dress 
rehearsal for the Second World War. 

If the Second World War began in 
1939 instead of 1938, it was only be- 
cause the Allies made further conces- 
sions to Hitler. That was the year of 
appeasement when Hitler won many 
“bloodless” victories. In March, he 
sent his troops into Austria and an- 
nexed that country, without interfer- 
ence from England or France. Dur- 
ing the next few months, he made 
demands for territory belonging to 
Czechoslovakia — the Sudetenland, 
where, he claimed, Germans were be- 
ing mistreated. 

During the late summer and early 
fall of 1938, Europe hovered on the 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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American armed might has been decisive in destroying the military power of Germany 


The Decisive Battle of Germany 


brink of war. Czechoslovakia mobil- 
ized her armies and appealed to Eng- 
land and France to come to her aid in 
case of a German attack. The British 
Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, 
flew twice to Germany to confer with 
Hitler in an attempt to prevent war. 
Hitler refused to give up his demands 
against Czechoslovakia. Finally, at 
the eleventh hour, the ill-fated Munich 
conference was called. Chamberlain, 
Premier Edouard Daladier of France, 
and Mussolini met with Hitler and 
signed the famous Munich Pact. In 
return for slices of Czechoslovakia, 
Hitler agreed to cooperate with the 
other nations in preserving the peace 
of Europe. This was, he assured the 
world, his “last territorial demand” in 
Europe. Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain, upon returning to England, said 
that the Munich Pact held out the 
promise of “peace in our time.” 


Bloodless Conquests 


Less than six months later, the 
hopes of lasting peace were completely 
shattered when the Nazis seized the 
rest of Czechoslovakia, on March 15, 
1939. A week later, they took Memel, 
a district of Lithuania lying adjacent 
to East Prussia and containing the 
important port of Memel. By this 
time, Hitler’s tactics were clear. They 
consisted of staging a “bloodless con- 
quest” on one territory or country 
after another, to. be followed by a 
“cooling off” period among the major 
powers, and then another demand. 
This strategy of conquest without 
fighting had been clearly outlined by 
Hitler in his book Mein Kampf years 
ago, but the world either failed to read 
the book or to take its warnings seri- 
ously. 

It was following the conquest of 
Czechoslovakia and Memel that the 
British government became convinced 
that Hitler’s word meant nothing and 
that, if not halted by force, he would 
continue to grab all of Eurepe. The 
Chamberlain government warned Hit- 
ler that further moves of aggression 
would be met by force and signed a 
military alliance with Poland — the 
next country slated for conquest by the 
Nazis. The specific issue over which 
Hitler stirred up a dispute with the 
Poles was the Polish Corridor, that 
strip of territory which gave Poland 
an outlet to the sea, and which sepa- 
rated the German province of East 
Prussia from the rest of the Reich. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The summer of 1939 was the Allies 
last chance to save the peace of Europe. 
If England and France could have 
come to terms with Russia and pre- 
sented a solid front against Germany, 
there is at least a possibility that Hit- 
ler would not have dared attack Po- 
land. But the major powers were un- 
able to agree. In England and France 
there were many who feared the Rus- 
sians and Communism more than they 
feared Hitler. There was mutual sus- 
picion. The Russians on their part 
were distrustful because they had been 
isolated after Munich and feared that 
the western powers were seeking to 
turn Germany eastward. 

All attempts to bring about an 
agreement for joint action against 
Germany failed during the summer of 
1939. As the crisis over Poland deep- 
ened, the British and French could 
reach no agreement with Moscow. 
Suddenly, on August 24, it was an- 
nounced that the Germans had signed 
a nonaggression pact with the Rus- 
sians, and the world knew that the die 
was cast for war because, with the 
danger of an attack from Russia re- 
moved, Hitler knew that he could eas- 
ily overpower Poland. 

The actual outbreak of war on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, came as a surprise to 
no one, for the events leading up to it 
were unmistakably clear to all. The 
long armistice thus ended and the 
Germans made their second bid within 
a generation for world domination. 
Unlike their first bid in 1914, World 
War II was to become total war, in- 
volving not only military forces but 
entire populations. 

Poland was overrun in less than a 
month and the world witnessed the 
beginning of blitzkrieg, or lightning, 
warfare. With overwhelming superi- 
ority in the air, with the most modern 
of tanks and other weapons, the Ger- 
mans could not be held back, despite 
the courage of the Poles. 

The fall and winter of 1939-40, fol- 
lowing the conquest of Poland, was 
characterized by certain Americans as 
the period of the “phony” war. In- 
deed, there were few military cam- 
paigns in the west aside from an oc- 
casional skirmish between the Ger- 
mans and the French along the west- 
ern front. Whether by Machiavellian 
design or not, the “phony” war gave 
the western powers a feeling of false 
security. Chamberlain even said that 
Hitler had “missed the bus.” 


England and France were shaken 
from their complacency in the spring 
of 1940, when Hitler launched his 
major offensive against the west. On 
April 9, he occupied Denmark, without 
a struggle, and sent his armies into 
Norway which they were soon able to 
conquer, despite the resistance of the 
Norwegians and British landings in 
the northern part of the country. 

A month later, on May 10, the blitz- 
krieg against the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and France was _ launched. 
Never had the world seen anything 
like this. In five days, Holland was 
knocked out of the war. Before the 
end of the month Belgium had sur- 
rendered and the British and French 
armies had been cut to pieces. A 
large part of the British army was 
successfully evacuated from the port 
of Dunkirk, and France’s days were 
numbered. On June 22, that country 
surrendered to the Nazis. 

With the fall of France, the war 
reached its first great climactic stage. 
The continent, from the plains of Po- 
land to the English Channel, was in 
Hitler’s hands. Not since Napoleon’s 
days had such vast areas been con- 
quered. With the disaster in the west, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain was re- 
placed by Winston Churchill, who ral- 
lied the British people to defense of 
their islands at whatever cost. 


Hitler’s First Mistake 


Hitler probably made his first great 
mistake of the war when he failed to 
follow his victory over France by an 
all-out attack against England. The 
country was practically without weap- 
ons since most of the arms had been 
abandoned in France. Hitler’s rea- 
sons for refusing to attempt an in- 
vasion of England in the summer of 
1940 may never be known, but his fail- 
ure to make such an attempt must be 
considered one of his great blunders. 

The second major blunder of the 
Nazis came the following summer 
when they launched their invasion of 
the Soviet Union, on June 22. Having 
overrun the Balkans earlier that year, 
Hitler probably felt that he could not 
safely turn his full might against 
England so long as there remained 
the possibility of an attack by Russia. 
There is every reason to believe that 
he felt the Russians could be disposed 
of in a few weeks. More than once he 
announced that the Red armies had 
been effectively crushed. The offen- 


sive of 1941 did indeed reach the very 
gates of Moscow, where it was turned 
back. The following summer, the 
Nazis undertook once more to crush 
Russia, concentrating upon their drive 
toward the Volga, where the historic 
battle of Stalingrad was fought and 
Germany lost her last chance of de- 
feating Russia. 

Historians will probably consider 
Stalingrad the turning point of the 
Second World War, for it marked the 
beginning of the Allied offensive to 
turn back the Nazi tide. Throughout 
1941, England and Russia had been 
able to stave off defeat by their cour- 
age and by the flow of war supplies 
from the United States made possible 
under the lend-lease arrangements. 
‘The United States itself had been 
drawn into the war by the Japanese 
attack of December 7, 1941. The his- 
toric Battle of Stalingrad coincided 
with Montgomery’s victories over Rom. 
mel in North Africa, followed shortly 
by the Allied invasion of French North 
Africa, November 8, 1942. Thus by 
the end of 1942, the Allies had reason 
to feel optimistic and to plan for the 
campaigns which would bring victory. 

From Stalingrad to the landings in 
Normandy, June 6, 1944, the Allies 
kept Germany on the run. The Allied 
North African campaign was brought 
to a successful conclusion in May 1948, 
and the Italian campaign was launched 
on July 9, with the invasion of the 
island of Sicily. Italy surrendered in 
September. Thus the Mediterranean 
was securely placed in Allied control. 


The Final Blows 


The greatest land victories of 1943, 
however, were won by the Russians, 
who by the end of the year had driven 
the Germans back to the 1939 Russo- 
Polish frontier. Throughout the year, 
the western Allies increased the fury 
of their aerial assaults upon Hitler 
Europe and prepared untiringly for 
the invasion and liberation of the 
continent. 

The most spectacular victories of 
the war were won by the Allies in 
1944 and the first few months of 
1945. The most gigantic overseas in- 
vasion ever undertaken was success- 
fully concluded and the way was 
opened for the final battles of the 
war. Before 1944 was over, the Ger- 
man fortress had been breached both 
in the east and in the west. Germany 
demonstrated that she no longer had 
the military might to strike a decisive 
blow on either front, however long she 
might stave off final defeat. Her only 
hope of escaping complete and crush- 
ing defeat lay in her ability to split the 
Allies, and even that hope was lost 
when the Big Three strengthened 
their bonds of unity at the Crimea 
Conference in February 1945. 

For the American people, the end 
of the war in Europe will present @ 
challenge as great as the struggle it- 
self. They have still another major 
enemy to defeat. There can be no let- 
ting up in the national effort if that 
job is to be done decisively. And hav- 
ing won a global war against enemies 
which brought our very civilization to 
the threshold of destruction, the Amer- 
ican people, together with the peoples 
of all the United Nations, face the 
grave responsibility of winning the 
peace, of dedicating themselves to 
the arduous task ef doing their utmost 
to see that this war shall not have been 
fought in vain. To fail in this task 
will bring greater disaster than the 
human mind can now visualize for an- 
other world war would indeed destroy 
civilization. 
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The Story of the Week 


Manpower Compromise 


Attempting to break the congres- 
sional deadlock over manpower legis- 
lation, a conference of House and 
Senate delegates has drawn up a new 
compromise bill which includes fea- 
tures of both the May-Bailey and Kil- 
gore-O’Mahoney bills. The new meas- 
ure, sponsored by Vermont’s Republi- 
ean Senator Austin, places control of 
the nation’s labor supply largely in the 
hands of the Director of War Mobili- 
gation, James’ F. Byrnes. 

It provides for (1) freezing men 
and women of all ages in essential 
war jobs as long as their services 
are required, (2) establishing quotas 
of workers for employers, and (3) 
getting penalties of fines and prison 
terms for both employers and workers 
who violate manpower regulations. 

Although he is still in favor of an 
outright labor draft, the President 
has endorsed the compromise as bet- 
ter than no manpower law at all. The 
new measure is supported by Republi- 
cans in both houses of Congress, but 
is opposed by a group of New Deal 
Democrats led by Senator O’Mahoney. 
Dismissing the claim of Army and 
Navy Jeaders that a strong manpower 
law is essential if war production is 
to be kept at the required level, these 
men call the proposed law undemo- 
cratic and unnecessary. 


Argentina’s New Position 
The world is still wondering what 

Argentina’s belated declaration of war 

against the Axis really means. There 


is speculation in two directions. What 


does it mean in relation to the future 
policies of the Farrell government? 
What does it mean in relation to fu- 
ture United Nations policies toward 
Argentina? 

It is clear that Argentina’s decision 
to enter the war was motivated by 
the conviction that the Axis cause is 
hopeless and by the fear of being 
left out of postwar international set- 
tlements. The great question is how 
far the Farrell government means to 


‘go in backing her declaration of war 


with real cooperation with the Allies. 

Argentina has announced her desire 
to sign the resolutions adopted at the 
tecent Mexico City conference. But it 
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The United States Navy operates this bank on the island of Guam for natives and 
military personnel. The bank is housed in a Quonset Hut. 


is not yet certain that she will adopt 
a vigorous policy toward Axis agents 
within her borders, recognize Soviet 
Russia, or use her navy—seventh larg- 
est in the world before the war—in 
the prosecution of the Pacific war. 
As for future United Nations poli- 
cies toward Argentina, it is believed 
that they will depend upon what the 
Farrell government does in the next 
few months. It is believed likely that 
Argentina will be granted representa- 
tion at the peace table and member- 
ship in the United Nations as well as 
readmission into the Inter-American 
system. It is doubtful, however, that 
she will receive an invitation to the 
coming San Francisco conference. 


Lowering the Tariff 


Congress is now considering Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request for a new 
law authorizing drastic tariff reduc- 
tions. What the President wants is a 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
for three years with the provision that 
whenever other countries agree to re- 
duce their tariff barriers against us, 
our import duties may be cut to as 
little as 50 per cent of present rates, 
This, he believes, will contribute to 
postwar prosperity by swelling the 
volume of our foreign trade. 

Under the present Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the State Department has 
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power to cut tariff rates to 50 per cent 
of what they were in 1934. It has con- 
cluded reciprocal agreements with 28 
countries on this basis. The fact that 
our exports to these nations went up 
63 per cent between 1934-35 and 
1938-39 while shipments to other coun- 
tries increased only 32 per cent was 
cited by President Roosevelt as proof 
that lower tariffs mean expanding 
trade. 

Those who oppose the idea of lower 
tariffs admit that our exports increase 
when we lower the barriers against 
imports but they fear that the com- 
petition of cheap foreign goods will 
drive many American products off the 
market and thus throw people out of 
work. But President Roosevelt con- 
tends that increased imports will cre- 
ate new jobs for all those they destroy. 
Although consumers here may buy 
some foreign products instead of 
American products, making certain of 
our present enterprises unprofitable, 
the workers displaced when these en- 
terprises disappear may find new em- 
ployment in processing and distribut- 
ing the imported goods. 

President Roosevelt is particularly 
eager to increase our trade with the 
British Empire. High tariff walls 
still stand in the way of trade between 
us and Britain and Canada even 
though our import duties have been 
cut as much as the present Trade 
Agreements Act allows. If we can 
offer to lower our tariff rates still fur- 
ther, we can make agreements with 
these countries whereby our exports 
to them will be increased. 


Used Clothing Drive 


Last year’s scuffed and mended 
shoes, an old winter coat—almost 
every American has such items in the 
back of his closet. For us they are 
things to be set aside and discarded, 
but for millions of people all over the 
war-torn world, they would be the 
fulfilment of a desperate need. 
Throughout Europe and Asia the 
shortage of clothing is among the most 
tragic problems. 

It is estimated that at least 125,- 
000,000 people urgently need clothes, 
shoes, and bedding. In some places, 
whole families have nothing but rags, 
which must be shared among boys, 
girls, men, and women. Children are 


kept from school because they have 
practically nothing to wear. And in 
the winter months, millions die of ex- 
posure. Deaths from this cause have 
equaled—and sometimes surpassed— 
deaths from starvation. 

This month the American people are 
being asked to do something about 
this situation—to contribute their old 
clothes for distribution abroad. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, together with 
more than 50 voluntary war relief 
agencies, is now sponsoring a nation- 
wide used clothing drive through 
which it hopes to collect 150,000,000 
pounds of serviceable clothing, shoes, 
and bedding. It will be distributed 
free to the needy in all war-devastated 
areas without regard to race, creed, 
or political beliefs, 


AMG Criticized 


One of the toughest jobs attending 
our advance into Germany is that of 
administering the territory we con- 
quer. Obviously, the help of some 
native Germans must be enlisted but 
deciding who they shall be is a difficult 
problem. In trying to solve it, our 
military government authorities have 
run into sharp criticism. 

The principal charge is that Nazis 
have been kept in important govern- 
ment posts. The mayor of Aachen, 
who was recently assassinated, was 
a prominent attorney with a record of 
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collaboration with the Nazi regime. 
The mayor of Munchen-Gladbach had 
been assistant mayor under the Nazis. 
And many of the men we are retain- 
ing in lesser local government posts 
in Germany are known to have similar 
records of pro-Nazi activity. 

Observers on the scene have been un- 
able to find out exactly what our 
policy is with regard to using former 
Nazis in administering German terri- 
tory. Some military government of- 
ficials say no Nazi party members will 
be used in high city government posts. 
Others say they may be used if not 
“active or ardent” in their support of 
Hitler. 

This confusion has given rise to in- 
creasingly strong demands for a clari- 
fication of our policy toward former 
Nazis. It is felt that the American 
people should have greater assurance 
that those who have been most im- 
portant in backing Hitler will not con- 
tinue in positions of power after Hit- 
ler has been defeated. 
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1, Adolf Hitler is appointed German chancellor by 2, im March 1936, Hitler 3, The following year, Nazi armed might 
President von Hindenburg. Under Hitler, the pansion by sending his help General Franco in the Spanish 

* Nazis destroy all opposition and set up the Third dress rehearsal for the Second World War. 

Reich, the most ruthless dictatorship of all time. are Nazis in Spain during the conflict. 








4 Hitler finds an ally in his fellow dictator 5 At Munich, in September 1938, a famous pact is signed by Chamber- Less than a year later, Germany signs a 

* Mussolini, who is also bent upon a pro- * lain of England, Daladier of France, Hitler, and Mussolini, giving * nonaggression pact with Russia. Stalin 
gram of aggression and conquest. The two Germany slices of Czechoslovak territory. Hitler claims he has no further and von Ribbentrop (German foreign min- 
dictators sign a military alliance. ister) look on while Molotov signs for Russia. 








7, With the attack upon Poland, September 1, 1939, §_ Im the spring of 1940, Hitler turns to the west by @, June 22, 1940, will go down in French history ss 


World War II begins. The rounding up of Jews occupying Denmark and invading Norway (shown a day of mourning, for it was then that they sur- 
in Warsaw, shown above, is the first of many similar above), and later launching the blitzkrieg against Bel- rendered their armies to the Germans and began the 
scenes to be enacted throughout Europe. gium, the Netherlands, and France. long period of occupation under the Nazis. 





— 


10 With France out of the war, England 1], I» France, Petain and 

* stands alone. Winston Churchill, new Laval run the Vichy gov- 
prime minister, leads a united nation while ernment as puppets of the 
Charles de Gaulle, leads French resistance. Nazi overlords. 
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13. After the fall of France, the United States turns seriously to 

the problem of building its defenses. The manpower of the 
nation registers for conscription, the first time in our history that 
men are drafted for military service in time of peace. 


14. 


4 


Sa = 
Se eS a 
1 December 7, 1941, the day of infamy when the 
Japanese launch their sneak attack upon Pearl 
Harbor, brings the United States into the European 
war as well as the Pacific. 
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17. Battle of Stalingrad, 
chance to defeat Russia. 


Petes 





1 Generals Eisenhower and Marshall become 
America’s leading military figures in map- 
Ping the strategy to bring about the final defeat 


of Germany. against the Nazis. 
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22, The final barrier to Germany's inner fortress is breached in March 1945, 

when Allied forces successfully cross the Rhine and immediately launch the 
ttive which is soon to break the German army in the west. Seven mighty Allied 
armies crumble Germany’s western defenses. 


On Crete, the Nazis use new 
tactics, “vertical envelop- 
ment,” attacking an object from 
the skies by paratroopers. 


return to the ruins of their city. 


20. D-Day, long awaited and planned for, finally comes on June 
* 6, 1944. The greatest overseas operation in history is 
crowned with success and opens the final chapter of the struggle 


“ang gti 


15. Hitler’s greatest mistakes because it forces him to fight a 
major war on two fronts, After reaching the gates of Moscow, 
the Nazi hordes are turned back by the Red Army. 


1 With the invasion of North Africa in November 
* 1942, the western Allies begin their campaign to 

regain control of the Mediterranean and to pave the 

way for the liberation of the European continent. 


where Hitler loses his last 
Inhabitants of Stalingrad 





Le ate 
2 At Yalta, Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin 

* agree to work together to insure future 
peace as they had worked together to insure 
military victory. 





23 Cologne, which the Nazis had remilitarized in 1936, is typical of the destruc- 
* tion in scores of German cities as the fury unleashed by Hitler approaches 
its frightful conclusion in the spring of 1945. Never before has Europe been the 


scene of such devastation as now remains. 
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Highlights of the European War 


1933 June 22 
Adolf Hitler comes into power in Germany. . 14 
Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes President of the United States. 

United States and Russia establish diplomatic relations. 


1934 


Nazis try to seize Austria, but Mussolini stops them by rushing troops 
to Italian-Austrian border. 


1935 


The Saar votes to become part of Germany again. 
Hitler denounces Treaty of Versailles and begins to build up an army. 
Italy begins her war to conquer Ethiopia. 


1936 


Hitler rearms the German Rhineland in violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Mussolini the « 
Spanish civil war begins. 


t of Ethiopia. 





1937 


Italy joins in pact with Germany and Japan. 


1938 


Germany occupies Austria. 

Hitler, Mussolini, Chamberlain, Daladier (Germany, Italy, England, 
and France) sign an agreement at Munich, Germany, providing for 
Nazi occupation of German-speaking sections of Czechoslovakia— 
Hitler’s “last territorial demand” in Europe. 


1939 


Germany occupies the rest of Czechoslovakia. 

Germany seizes Memel (small area next to East Prussia), which 
Germany lost in World War I. 

Spanish civil war ends with victory for General Franco’s forces. 
Italy invades Albania. 

Germany and Italy sign military alliance, establishing Rome-Berlin 
Axis on firm basis. 

Germany and Russia sign 10-year treaty agreeing not to attack each 
other, and making it possible for Germany to invade Poland without 
fear of Russian opposition. 

Germany invades Poland, after demands for territory are refused by 
Poles, backed by Britain and France. 

Britain and France declare war on Germany. 

Russia begins occupation of eastern Poland while Germany is invading 
western Poland. 

Warsaw falls to the German forces. 

Russia and Germany sign pact dividing Poland. 

United States changes neutrality law so as to permit Americans to 
sell arms on cash-and-carry terms. 

Russian troops invade Finland. 


1940 


Finland signs peace treaty, giving up territory demanded by Russia. 
Germany occupies Denmark and invades Norway. 

Germany launches blitzkrieg attack against the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and France. Winston Churchill becomes Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, succeeding Neville Chamberlain. 

British withdraw forces from France in dramatic retreat across the 
English Channel from Dunkirk. 

United States begins supplying Britain with weapons. 
Italy declares war on Britain and France. 

German troops march into Paris. 

Russian troops occupy Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 
France signs armistice ending war with Germany. 
Petain, new French chief of state, arranges surrender. 
Russia occupies Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina in Romania. 
Germany begins heavy bombing attacks on Britain— “Battle of 
Britain.” 

President Roosevelt trades 50 destroyers to Britain for right to use 
British bases in Caribbean and Atlantic. 

Italian forces in Libya drive against British in Egypt, beginning North 
African campaign. 

President Roosevelt signs law to draft men 21 to 35 for military 
service. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan sign 10-year treaty of mutual assistance. 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis becomes close working combination. 

Italy opens Balkan campaign by invading Greece. 

Hungary becomes an ally of the Axis. 

Romania becomes an ally of the Axis. 


Marshal Henri 


1941 


President Roosevelt signs lend-lease bill providing for U. S. aid to 
nations fighting the Axis. 

Germany comes to Italy’s aid in Balkans by attacking Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

Yugoslavia’s army surrenders to the Axis. 

Germany completes air invasion of island of Crete. 


Germany launches her second great land campaign of war by att; 
Russia. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, meeting 
proclaim the Atlantic Charter. 
Russia launches great counter-offensive against Germans after E 
drive to take Moscow before winter fails. 

World War II becomes global war when Japan, Germany’s fp 
attacks Pearl Harbor. 

Allies make formal declaration of war against Japan. 

United States declares war on Germany and Italy. 

Churchill arrives in Washington to confer with Roosevelt. 
signs draft law providing for registration of men 18 to 64 and m 
service for those 20 to 44. 


1942 


Declaration of United Nations signed in Washington, join 
nations against the Axis. 

First American troops for European theater of war land in Ne 
Ireland. : 4 
All American republics except Argentina and Chile join in anti. 
agreement at conference in Rio de Janeiro. 
Vichy, capital of Unoccupied France, announces the pro- 
Pierre Laval has been made “chief of government” under Man 
Petain. ’ 
Axis forces launch the offensive in Libya that is to carry then 
Egypt. 

RAF bombers attack Cologne in greatest air raid in history: 

the 1,000-plane raids. 

Germany begins new large-scale offensive in Russia. 

Ten thousand Allied troops raid Dieppe, France. 

Brazil declares war on Germany and Italy. 

German General Rommel begins big drive in Africa. 5 
British begin offensive against Axis forces in Egypt, driving 2 
back into Libya. % 
American troops begin invasion of North Africa. 

German troops march into Unoccupied France. 

Russia launches winter offensive against German forces. 


1943 


Russia announces destruction of Nazi forces at Stalingrad. 

British Eighth Army begins final drive against Germans in Tuni 
German forces on Cap Bon surrender, ending North African campa 
Allies begin invasion of Sicily. 

Mussolini is forced out, and King Victor Emmanuel III app 
Marshal Badoglio in his place. 3 
Sweden forbids transportation of German troops and supplies ac 
her territory to Norway. * 
Messina falls to Allies, ending the battle of Sicily. 
Allied forces land in Italy. 

General Eisenhower announces Italy’s surrender, signed Sept. 3. 
Italian forces take Sardinia for Allies. 

Italy declares war on Germany. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal 
conclude four-day meeting at Teheran, Iran, after agreeing on m 

to crush Germany and to establish a lasting peace. 


1944 


Russian Army crosses the pre-1939 Polish border for the first cal 
great winter offensive. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower arrives in England to take 
command of Allied forces preparing for invasion of Europe. 
Leningrad celebrates liberation from two and a half years of Ger 
siege. 

American Fifth Army liberates Rome. 

Allies open Western Front by invading France along the Nort 
coast with force of 250,000 men, 4,000 ships, and 11,000 planes. (7 
Soviet summer offensive in White Russia begins. se 
Hitler announces attempts of German generals to assassinate him 
Allies invade southern France. 

First Russian troops move onto German soil. 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washington begins task of 
world organization to preserve peace. 

Romania signs armistice with Russia. 

Allied armies liberate Paris. 

Invasion of Germany from west begins. 

Finland signs armistice with Moscow. 

United States, Britain, and Russia recognize government of G 
Charles de Gaulle as French Provisional Government. 

Germans launch counter-offensive into Belgium and Luxembourg. 
German offensive in west brought to a standstill. 


1945 


United States Seventh Army forced from Germany. 

Russian forces open major drive in Poland and East Prussia. 
Russians take Warsaw. ‘ 
Hungary signs armistice with United States, Britain, and Russia. 
Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister C! 
hold Crimea Conference at Yalta to agree on future military o 
against Germany and to discuss problems of postwar peace 
security. 

United States forces enter Germany at 10 points. : 
United States First Army crosses Rhine and establishes sana 
American and British forces start mass crossings of Rhine in great 
offensive aimed at final defeat of German forces in the West. 
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